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the federation ought to be made as strong as possible, to form a democratic counterweight to the conservative States.1 Most critics proposed very moderate palliatives, such as assigning the representation in the federal Upper Chamber to more equal units, created ad hoc and on national principles rather than to the historic states, which should have only a third of the scats in the Second Chamber.2 One amendment to Article 95 of the Constitution proposed that in large States with provincial representation (i.e. in effect in Prussia),'the half of the Second Chamber which was to be chosen by the State Parliaments u should be elected by the Provincial, instead of by the State, Diets. This amendment was among the very few that were accepted.4 We shall see5 that later, at Weimar, it became part of an accepted constitution, but that its results in action were hardly democratic* In 1849, under such a provision, the Second Chamber might have been thrown open to representatives of semi-medieval estates instead of to those of modern, if undemocratic, parliaments. In fact, there was hardly any satisfactory via media between working with the existing states as they stood, and attempting a completely new division of the national territory based on economic, social, and cultural, rather than on historic differences. Those who proposed such a new division understood this quite well : there was little historic reason for setting up exactly 21, or 13, new States. But the romantic tradition was strong : when so distinguished a left-winger as Hagen tried to base his proposals on " the special characteristics of the tribes" 6 he proved how confused was either he himself or the public with which ho felt it necessary to reckon. The majority of the Assembly preferred to leave such questions to be decided within the future Empire, and to have the Constitution accepted as soon, and as easily, as possible.7 In the voting after the first reading a simple resolution was accepted, inviting the Central Government to mediate in cases where the peoples of dwarf States desired fusion, but difficulties, especially on the part of the dynasties, had to be overcome.8 Except that the dynasties survived, the result was just the same as that achieved 70 years later at Weimar*
1 Verhandlungen, pp. 2742 ff.         t * ibid., pp. 3844-5, H6flFken Amendment, 8 The other half was to be nominated by -the governments, * Verhandlungen, p, 6027.                  5 Below, Chapter VI, pp. 107-8*
6 V&rhandlvngen, p. 2756.                   7 ibid., pp. 3058-9.
, 8 ibid.> p; 5841. The matter became topical at some time during "the short life of the Provisional Government. See Gagern's answer to the interpellation by Nauwerck, on the AnJhalt case (i67th Session, February 9, 1849),